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The Nomenclature Question at Genoa. 

While I publish in the Botanical Gazette some more general 
points concerning my recent mission to Genoa, I give here a some- 
what specific account of the action of the Botanical Congress in re- 
ference to the question of nomenclature. The Berlin committee 
was ably represented by its chairman, Professor Ascherson, who 
opened the question by reading (in French) abstracts from his 
published paper,* copies of which (in German) were distributed 
liberally among the members. In this paper Prof. Ascherson 
gives an interesting account of the origin of the work of the Berlin 
committee, the sending of the circular so familiar to us in 
America to 706 botanists, of whom 329 were German and the 
suggestions made by the various botanists who responded, together 
with their votes on the propositions I, II, III, and IV. The repre- 
sentation of American botanists in this vote is small. It may be 
of interest to know their opinions. The following voted for all of 
the four propositions: Brendel, Eaton, Hitchcock, Macoun, 
Meehan, Mohr, Parish, Redfield, Robinson, Seymour, Werthner. 
The vote of W. M. Canby is recorded for propositions II and III. 
Prof. Eaton makes the recommendation, which is not likely to 
be supported by many American cryptogamists, that for the 
priority of genera and species among ferns, we should not ante- 

♦Berichte der Deutschen Botanischen Gesellschaft, Jahrgang 1892, x, 327-359. 
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date Swartz*; among mosses, Hedwigt; among Algre, Agardhf; 
among lichens, Acharius§, and among Fungi, Persoon^. For one, 
I would most vigorously oppose his proposed rejectionof S. F.Gray's 
hepatic genera, for they can in no sense be regarded as " nomina 
nu da." 

The following memoranda from the botanists of the British 
Museum will also be of interest : "We do not quite agree with 
the first rule as stated. It appears to us that the genera should 
enjoy the same priority as the species, and should be quoted from 
the first edition of the Genera Plantarum, 1737. We do not ap- 
prove of quoting an edition which was not published under the 
authority of Linnaeus. If it were possible to adopt 1753 for both 
genera and species we would approve ; but this does not seem to 
us to be possible. We therefore suggest that the first rule should 
read : The starting point of the priority of genera is the year 
1737, and of species 1753." 

The above bears date of 2d July. Under date of 27th July, 
they again write : " We do not see how we can stop short of 
1737 in dealing with genera as genera. But as binominal names 
— and every specific name includes, of course, the generic as 
well as the trivial designation — did not exist until the publication 
of the 'Species Plantarum ' in 1753, we agree that a name given 
in that work cannot be set aside for one, the generic part of which 
was ignored or set aside by Linnceus. And we, therefore, 
acknowledge that this practically fixes the date of genera to 1752. 

Notwithstanding this reservation, the British Museum botanists 
are recorded as voting for the four resolutions, together with 
Braithwaite, C. B. Clarke, and a few others from Britain less 
known. 

M. C. Cooke, A.W. Bennett and G. Massee subscribe to I, II and 
III ; and Sir Jos. Hooker, Hemsley and B. Daydon Jackson, to 
propositions II and IV. The great majority of the votes came 
from the German botanists, and, with very few exceptions, were 
for the four original propositions as stated in the circular. 

♦Synopsis Filicum, 1806. 

f Species Muscorum, 1801. 

^Species Algarum, 1823-1828. 

JjLichenographia Universalis, 1810. 

•jTentamen Dispositions Methodica; Fungorum, 1797. 
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After the reading of Prof. Ascherson's paper, we were called 
upon to report the action of the American botanists. Fortun- 
ately, we had a limited supply of our Rochester circulars with us, 
and by distributing these before the report was given, the con- 
tents were more satisfactorily grasped during the presentation of 
the report. 

In presenting the report we spoke substantially as follows : 

"As delegate from the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, I come direct from one of the largest and most 
harmonious gatherings of botanists ever held in America, and a 
part of my duty and pleasure is to report to this Congress our 
recent action in regard to the question of botanical nomenclature. 

"As is doubtless well known in Europe, there has been, 
hitherto, much difference of opinion in America regarding the 
starting-point of nomenclature, and various botanists using different 
bases have produced considerable confusion. These differences 
had their origin in a dissent from the system so long held at 
Kew, which was more or less closely followed by our late lamented 
Professor Asa Gray. The possibilities recently opened by Otto 
Kuntze in the matter of upheaval of nomenclature, have precipi- 
tated a desire for some uniform and fixed system. 

" The following report which I bring is the result of long- 
continued conference on the part of our botanists, and in passing 
upon the principles there was practical unanimity throughout the 
meetings. It will be seen that the system adopted by us is not 
widely different (so far as the two cover common ground) from 
that proposed by our German friends. I note one or two points 
of real difference which, though seemingly small, are important : 

I. The American botanists urge the date 1753 instead of 
1752 as the starting-point for both genera and species. Our 
reasons for this are : (1.) In Linnaeus' Species Plantarum (1753) 
binominal nomenclature was first used in a comprehensive and 
systematic manner. (2.) The adoption of the later date will give 
a single starting-point for nomenclature instead of a double date. 
(3.) The adoption of the later date will necessitate less change 
in the generic and specific names now in common use. 

II. "The American botanists urge that the adoption of 
'priority of publication as a fundamental law,' together with the 
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orthodox principle of ' once a synonym, always a synonym? while 
causing some changes at first, will ultimately result in greater 
stability." 

With this the Rochester resolutions were laid before the Con- 
gress. It is needless to say that the weight of authority repre- 
sented in our platform, and especially the unanimity with which 
it passed our body, produced a marked impression on the Genoa 
Congress. The case was then fairly opened, and one proposal 
after another was brought forward and discussed in polyglot. 
Prof. Marshall Ward regretted the absence of any representative 
from Kew, and favored postponing discussion of the question on 
the ground of linguistic difficulties. But the Congress had long 
thought and were ready for some decisive action in spite of the 
greater conservatism of the English botanists. Some favored 
voting on all four of the Berlin propositions, but it was finally 
decided that it would be best to leave to a committee the fourth 
proposition and to vote on I, II, and III. It was at this point 
that the influence of the American resolutions was most strongly 
felt. An amendment was proposed which substituted 1753 for 
1752 as the starting-point for genera. This modification was 
warmly discussed, and, guided more by instinct than by a clear 
understanding of the proper stage of the discussion, we were able 
in a few words to emphasize the superior advantages of the single 
date. At this juncture the vote was taken, and 1753 was adopted 
by a large majority. The three Berlin propositions as amended 
were then passed nem. con., except that a later test vote to ascer- 
tain how many would prefer 1737 to 1753 resulted in four votes 
for the earlier date, mostly by Italian botanists. 

Action on Proposition IV was deferred, and a committee of 
the Congress was appointed who should recommend what was 
deemed most feasible in that matter. On this committee your 
delegate served as a member, and the result of their deliberations 
was reported at a subsequent meeting of the Congress. The 
only remaining action was the endorsement by the Congress of a 
recommendation introduced by Prof. Prantl, which, in his own 
language, reads as follows: " Gattungsnamen, welche nicht im 
Sinne derbinaren Nomenclatur gegeben sind, sind zu verwerfen."* 

* Ascherson's paper, /.. c. 350. 
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At a later meeting, the committee appointed having consid- 
ered the numerous questions that must of necessity arise in con- 
nection with the whole problem, to say nothing of the still unset- 
tled Proposition IV and very important principles embodied in 
the Rochester resolutions, decided to recommend an International 
Standing Committee, composed of representative botanists, to 
whom such questions should be referred for consideration and 
recommendation. This committee will report at a future Con- 
gress, if not before. 

The following Standing Committee was approved by the Con- 
gress. The appointment was in alphabetical order, but Prof. 
Ascherson is properly the chairman : Prof. P. Ascherson, Berlin ; 
Prof. H. Baillon, Paris ; J. G. Baker, Kew ; Prof. A. Batalin, St. 
Petersburg; Prof. 1ST. L. Britton, New York ; Prof. E. Bureau, Paris ; 
A. de Candolle, Geneva; Prof. T. Caruel, Florence; Prof. L. 
Celakovsky, Prague; C. B. Clarke, Kew; F. Crepin, Brussels; Prof. 
J. M. Coulter, Bloomington, Indiana ; Th. Durand, Brussels ; Prof. 
A. Engler, Berlin; Prof. Th. Fries, Stockholm ; Prof. E. L.Greene, 
Berkeley, California ; Prof. J. A. Henriques, Coimbra ; Sir J. D. 
Hooker, Kew; Prof. A. Kerner von Marilaun, Vienna; Prof. F. Kra- 
san, Graz ; Prof. Joh. Lange, Copenhagen; E. Malinvaud, Paris; Dr. 
Fr. Miiller, Varel; Prof. Perez-Lara; Prof. L. Radlkofer, Munich; 
Prof. P. A. Saccardo, Padua ; Prof. J. Schmalhausen, Kiew ; Prof. 
Suringar, Holland; Prof. M. Willkomm, Prague; Prof. V. B. Witt- 
rock, Stockholm. 

It will thus be seen that among the thirty members Germany 
has five representatives; Great Britain, the United States, Austro- 
Hungary and France have three each ; Italy, Russia, Sweden 
and Belgium have two each ; while Switzerland, Denmark, Hol- 
land, Spain and Portugal have each a single representative. To 
give each country a representation, and among the larger, one 
somewhat in proportion to the number of working botanists con- 
cerned, a better division could not have been made without mak- 
ing the committee unduly large and cumbrous. 

So much, then, for the work of the Genoa Congress in its 
relation to nomenclature. As American botanists, we have every 
reason to congratulate ourselves that we are on the right track. 
So far as any action was taken at Genoa, it was directly in ac- 
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cord with the Rochester resolutions. The remaining resolutions, 
while not acted upon, were received with favor both in public 
and in private. It will only be necessary to make a forcible pre- 
sentation of (i) what constitutes the publication of a species, and 
(2) the importance of our principle of homonyms, to carry con- 
viction to the Continental botanists. Later conversations at Kevv 
convince us that the English botanists will accede to any rea- 
sonable standard that promises uniformity and fixity. 

Lucien Marcus Underwood. 

DePauw University, October 10th, 1892. 

Palaeobotany of the Yellow Gravel at Bridgeton, N. J. 

By Arthur Hollick. 

(Abstract from manuscript in preparation for a bulletin of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey. Read at the meeting of the Club on October II, 1892.) 

A year ago, in the course of an address in memory of the 
late Dr. John I. Northrop, before the New York Academy of 
Sciences, I expressed the hope that much of the work which he 
left unfinished would be completed by others, and not be lost to 
science. To me subsequently fell the responsibility of preparing 
a portion of his work for publication, and the results of such 
preparation form the basis of this paper. 

Some ten years ago attention was first called to impressions 
of fossil leaves, in a more or less incoherent sandstone, occurring 
in the neighborhood of Bridgeton, N. J. No systematic study 
of the material was attempted, however, until many years after- 
wards, when Dr. Northrop took hold of it, and not only studied 
the specimens thus far collected but added largely to them by 
personal collection. 

Much of the material first obtained was too poor for proper 
identification, but the later collections contain specimens well pre- 
served, and afford good subjects for study. 

The geological aspect of the matter I shall not discuss in this 
paper — that will be treated elsewhere. In what follows I pro- 
pose to discuss the botanical facts involved, especially in refer- 
ence to the efforts which have been made to compare and identify 
the fossil forms with genera and species now living. 



